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2 EDITORIAL COMMENT 


OFF FOR PHILADELPHIA IN THE SPRINGTIME! 

The course of years is bringing the Musie Supervisors’ National Conference 
back to Philadelphia again for the 1920 session. Note the zig-zag of our meeting 
places: Starting in 1907 at Keokuk, la., the next meeting was held in Indianapo- 
lis, progressing then further East to Cincinnati. Detroit followed, and St. Louis 
in 1912 brought us back to the Mississippi line. In 1913 we jumped farther East 
to Rochester, returning again to the Mississippi for Minneapolis, jumped East 
again in 1915 for Pittsburgh, and then went farthest West to Lincoln in 1916. 
Then came Grand Rapids, then a plunge Southward to Evansville, and finally 
this year out West to St. Louis again. Evidently the meeting in the East is 
again due, and this consideration has doubtless influenced the Board of Directors 
with whom, according to the Constitution, rests the determining of the place of 
meeting, in selecting Philadelphia for the 1920 meeting. 

This mingling of points of view brought about by going to the various sec- 
tions of the country has a most salutary effect upon all of us. America is so big 
that were it not for the splendid means of transportation and the resulting 
travelling habits of our people, we should develop marked provincialism. The 
people in the Middle West, who have formed the bulk of the membership of the 
National Conference, need the association with that important and influential 
minority who have faithfully each year come from the East, the South, and 
the far West. Locating the National Conference in Philadelphia, which is the 
farthest East we have ever gone, is in line with the policy of going to the extreme 
points of the country as alternatives to what must doubtless be the predominating 
location, namely, the central section of our country. Was it two years ago that 
it seemed very probable that we should go to Oakland, Cal.? How long will it 
be before New Orleans will be selected ? 

President Hollis Dann is busy conferring with local Supervisor Enoch W. 
Pearson, and they are placing before the Executive Committee of our Confer- 
ence most interesting plans for what promises to be a unique meeting. Undoubt- 
edly the unusual historical associations of Philadelphia will present an outside 
appeal to many supervisors that has not been present in our preceding meetings. 
The possibility of meeting a large number of new people and of coming in con- 
tact with many new ideas will attract others. Altogether, the Philadelphia meet- 
ing promises to be unique. Keep it in mind in making out your budget for the 
year. ———_—_—_—— 

THE SCHOOLS AND THE MOVIES. 

Do you ever go to the movies or are you one of those folks who do not need 
such entertainment, or needing it are not willing to patronize anything which 
is so common? Whether or not you belong to this class you must not be unaware 
of the fact that almost everybody else does go to the movies more or less fre- 
quently. 

Are you aware that music is assuming a larger and larger place in this 
feature; that in many towns, from 10,000 up, the orchestra and other musical 
attractions are relied upon as one of the big features for bringing people to the 
box office? Do you realize, moreover, that our children go and that the musie 
which they hear there receives a certain emphasis and authority which music 
in a school room does not often possess? 

Read what Mabelle Glenn, than whom there is no more progressive music 
supervisor known to the editor of the Journal, writes in a recent letter: ‘‘I am 
trying to make good music attractive from First Grade through High School. 
At the end of each month I hope to give the list of selections that have been 
studied in school to the movie orchestras and to all church organizations, asking 
them to use these selections when possible. Children are very happy when they 
find their school work functioning outside of school.’’ 

This is an excellent suggestion. If you do not go to the movies for amuse- 
ment cr for keeping in touch with the great popular diversion of our country 
and for thus trying to understand the other fellow, you may at least want to 
use the movies for forwarding your musical program in the town. 





























EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WAS IT OVERSIGHT ON YOUR PART? 

In our September issue we had some editorial comment that was intended 
especially for you. I wonder if you thought it was only for the other fellow? 
[f you did not, there were quite a number of other people who did think that 
way. But it was a busy time—that month of September,—when we were just 
starting out with the year’s work, when there were more new supervisors in 
new and old positions than ever before, and when all of us were taking up our 
routine with a greater and more swarming buzz of ideas than we have ever had 
before in our lives. So you are forgiven this time, but read this particular 
section very carefully now. We do not want to have to tell the printer that this 
editorial is to come under the classification of permanent standing matter. 

CONCERNING FINANCES. 

We wonder, good reader, whether you have ever stopped to consider what it costs 
to get this Journal into your hands. In the mass of material which is presented in our 
book of proceedings (of which more anon) there is so much that is fascinating that the 
financial report of the Editor of the Music Supervisors’ Journal is seldom read. But 
when we tell you that last year $1,824.72 was the expense of getting out 22,500 copies of 
the Journal and that this means a cost per Journal of at least over 8 cents, you may 
then realize what the statement on our cover means. If we are able to finance the 
Journal again this year—and we very reluctantly have had to advance our advertising 
rates which heretofore had been our sole source of revenue—the cost of presenting to 
you personally free of charge the five copies of this volume will be almost 50c. 

Do you want to do anything to help out? If you do, we make you a proposition. 
Wouldn’t you like to go half and half with the advertisers? If they pay half the 
expense for the privilege of reaching your eye (and please do remember to mention 
the Journal when you write our advertisers!) are you not willing to pay for what the 
Journal brings to you? Now whether or not you want to pay anything, the Journal 
will come to you regularly so long as the Editor can get money for publication, but if 
you want to help, send 25c to him for the publication fund. Any money that is thus 
rendered available will be used for the extension of the work of our national organi- 
zation. 


YOU CERTAINLY DID HELP. 

If there were some of you who overlooked the article just mentioned and 
reprinted above, there were certainly a number of you who did not fail to heed 
our request to mention the Journal in writing to advertisers. Our advertisers 
are writing in telling us that they want to retain their space because they are 
getting responses to their announcements. So please keep it up. Write to them 
for the things that they are happy to submit to you and tell them where you 
got the information. A portion of every week ought to be given to looking over 
material which these publishers are putting out from month to month. 





A REAL CAUSE FOR THANKSGIVING. 

By the end of November our new Community Song Book will have survived 
printers’, policemen’s, and all the other convulsions that have rocked poor old 
Boston this Fall and delayed every kind of publication. In the meantime the 
publishers are packing in more and more material. Our Twice 55 Community 
Songs at last count had 93 songs with complete music and text and 30 with text 
only. But whether or not ihe final total goes beyond the present count of 123, 
we shall retain the announced title of Twice 55 Community Songs; also the 
announced price of 10c. 





AND A SECOND CAUSE, WE HOPE. 

Alas for the paper market! Our volume of Proceedings of the St. Louis 
meeting had been set up and corrected, the paper had been ordered for a long 
period and then the paper market went to pieces. No paper came and the Pro- 
ceedings waited. But they are actually printed now and in the hands of the 
binder. We hope your copy will be in your hands before Thanksgiving, but 
nobody makes any promises this year regarding anything in which labor has a 
hand. Just remember we are pushing and pulling for your copy! 
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SECOND AND FINAL INSTALMENT! 


BIG IDEAS FROM ST. LOUIS 


Specimens of what our 1919 Volume of Proceedings contains; just enough 
from each address to make you want more. Send $1.50 to our 
Treasurer, James Mcellroy, Jr., Mt. Oliver Station, Pittsburgh, 

Pa., if you want the complete account. These are only 
short extracts from the splendid addresses. 


THE TRAINING OF THE SUPERVISOR. 
ARNOLD J. GANTVOORT, Principal, Department Public School Music ana 
Director of Sight Singing Classes, College of Music of Cincinnati, O. 

I have divided my subject into four rather unequal parts; headed: 
(1) Preparation by general education; (2) Preparation by general musical 
education; (3) Preparation by means of special education, and (4) General 
adaptability and natural ability, which may or may not be considered 
special preparation. 

Preparation by General Musical Education 

The preparation of the ideal music supervisor should include wide 
general musical knowledge of every kind, which should include (1) sufficient 
piano study to enable him to play at least ordinary piano accompaniments 
“prima vista”, and more difficult ones after some study, in order that he 
may be able to show student accompanists how the accompaniment should 
be played, should also be able to play the voice parts from the vocal score 
in such a manner as to bring out strongly any particular voice part 
for the chorus to hear, while at the same time the other voice parts are 
heard, a quality many accompanists do not possess. 

The general musical knowledge should also include (2) ability to sing 
correctly prima vista, the greater portion of any voice part of a modern 
composition containing all sorts of ‘modulations, (3) Furthermore the 
ideal supervisor should be so thoroughly prepared as to be able to tell, 
when the whole chorus is singing, which voice part made a mistake, and of 
what the mistake consisted. Who has not experienced and resented the 
wasting of the time and the energies of a chorus, by the indefinite state- 
ment of the director: “That was not right, Do it again” without stating 
who and what was wrong. Ability’to do this can only be acquired by (4) a 
thorough knowledge of harmony, such a knowledge would also (5) enable 
him to harmonize any melody which is to be sung by any of the four voices. 
(6) A good working knowledge of two and three part counterpoint is also 
vitally necessary to the ideal music supervisor in order that he may be 
able to write illustrations for his class, examples of independent part-sing- 
ing for the first studies of this interesting work, which usually consists of 
parallel motion of the voices in thirds and sixths, while if prompt good 
results are to be obtained it should consist of contrapuntal voice work. 
(7) A comprehensive knowledge of music history and the development of 
the musical art upon which he may base his ideas of the musical develop- 
ment of his classes, and for the purposes of interesting comment upon the 
music to be studied. One of our great psychologists has stated that the 
development of the child is but a repetition of the development of the whole 
race. Our methods of teaching should, therefore, be based upon the history 
of the musical development of the race. (8) While it is too much to expect 
of even the ideal music supervisor the ability to play upon all the musical 
instruments of the orchestra, he should know how to tune the stringed 
instruments for pupils and to teach them how to do so and should know 
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the musical principles of the construction of all the other instruments 
of the orchestra, the woodwinds and the brasses. (9) He should be able to 
make simple orchestral scores of arrangements of accompaniments to song's 
and choruses in case these are not obtainable. To do this he should know the 
keys of the various transposing instruments used in the orchestras, such as 
the horns, cornets, and clarinets. More or less ability in score reading 
(preferably more) is another essential qualification of the future ideal 
music supervisor. This is not so difficult to acquire as it seems at first, 
and can be learned by any one who can readily read a four part vocal 
score, for the orchestra is also divided into separate choirs. 





THE RELATION OF THE WOMAN’S CLUB TO THE MUSICAL 
LIFE OF THE COMMUNITY 


Mrs. WILLIAM D. STEELE, Chairman of Music, General Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, Director of Educational Department of National 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs, Sedalia, Mo. 

And now let me call your attention to some lines along which the 
women’s clubs are working in their communities, viz.: 

(1) They are fostering community singing, and bringing about the 
permanent organization of community choruses. 

(2) They are still working on post-war musical activities, co-operating 
with the W. C. C. S., the welcome home celebration, demobilization of the 
flag exercises, allowing no public gathering to be without patriotic song. 
In connection with this we wish to call attention to one point which has 
been overlooked in the singing of our national anthem; it is this: We do 
not stand at attention while we sing. The clubs have been trying to 
educate their communities along this line. 

(3) The clubs are working for the preservation of community history, 
folk lore, legendary, and folk song. They are encouraging pageantry, 
Christmas celebrations, festivals, in which all of the people may take a 
part. 

(4) There are civic needs which many of the clubs are financing. . They 
are giving free Band concerts in the parks, doing settlement work, present- 
ing Municipal Christmas trees. 

(5) They are working for better music in church and Sunday School 
and in the picture shows, and are sending music into the prisons. 

(6) They are working for legislation making music an accredited 
study in public and rural schools, and are backing the supervisor in his 
work. 

(7) They are creating a sentiment in Parent-Teachers Associations 
for more music in the home. In some states the slogan is, “A music book, 
and a music instrument in every home.” 

(8) They are working to have no National Holiday celebrated without 
its own appropriate music. Labor Day, Mother’s Day, Flag Day, Arbor 
Day as well as on Christmas day all have their songs and the people should 
know and sing them. 

These are a few of the lines along which the Clubs are working to 
serve their community, and they stand ready to be of assistance in every 
forward movement. They are thoroughly awake and alive to the tremend- 
ous significance of music in our schools. The work of the supervisor may 
be facilitated and made easier if he will call to the support the club women 
of his community. Why not capitalize our organization for the benefit of 
others? Have you ever done this? If not, use this wonderful power for 
carrying on and making easier your work. 

And now may I ask the National Supervisors’ Association how the 
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Women’s Clubs and the Musical Clubs of America may be of greater service 
to you in carrying forward the great educational movement in which you 
are engaged? 

If you will prepare for me a letter, pamphlet, or an outline of concrete 
work, or suggestions of lines along which these two organizations may be of 
real aid, I promise that it will reach every Federated Musical Club (six 
bundred in number) and every Federated Woman’s Club (nine thousand in 
number) in America. 

The Club, the Supervisor and the Community move hand in hand. 
Co-efficiency, co-leagueship, co-partnership, concurrence of ideals, concert of 
fraternity of interest—these are the elements which will bring 
“Ultima Thule”, for which supervisor, musician, and community 


action, 
about that 
are working,—a musical nation. 


THE NATIONAL WEEK OF SONG 
NORMAN H. HALL, Chicago, Illinois. 

What is the National Week of Song and what does it propose to accom- 
plish that is not now being accomplished by other means? Briefly, it is a 
movement in the interest of community singing, a movement to help make 
America a singing nation. It proposes to assist in awakening and developing 
a national and patriotic spirit, to amalgamate our people, to inspire them 
with high ideals, and to teach them to love good songs and good singing. 
In fact, it is the purpose of the National Week of Song to help accomplish 
all that your song leaders are trying to accomplish by the institution of 
community singing. 

With regard to the time in the year when the National Week of Song 
is to be observed, and the character of the program for its observance, the 
time for the event has been designated as that week in February in which 
Washington’s Birthday occurs. This time was chosen as being best because 
the work in the schools was well under way. Thanksgiving, and the Christ- 
mas and New Year’s holidays were over, and far enough in the past so that 
there would be ample time for awakening an interest in other things, and 
at that season there is more attention to indoor affairs, such as concerts and 
similar events, than at any other time. Further, the fact that Washington’s 
Birthday is one of the days in the week set apart for the observance of the 
National Week of Song, is a real asset, because it adds significance to the 
event. 

In this connection, I wish to emphasize the fact that the general pur- 
pose of the National Week of Song is identical with the purpose of every 
leader of community singing. It is to acquaint the people of our country 
with songs of the better sort, songs that are elevating, the best of our 
national and patriotic songs, our home and folk songs, and the best of the 
world’s inspirational, sentimental, and classical songs. Therefore, if you 
wish to be in harmony with the true spirit of the occasion, you will use 
such songs as these—songs that quicken the heart-beat and inspire the 
soul. It is such songs that truly represent the spirit of the National Week 
of Song. 





MUSIC AS A MEANS OF SOCIALIZATION 


E. GeorGE PAYNE, Principal Harris Teachers’ College, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Recent years of educational progress have brought about a transforma- 
tion in educational theory and have witnessed a marked tendency to reform 
educational practice on the basis of this theory. We have come to regard 
education purely with reference to its effect upon some form of behavior 
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of the individual. We no longer consider the function of education to be 
the giving of information about arithmetic, geography, history, music, etc., 
but regard it as a means of securing to the individual the right sorts of 
social actions and of developing in the individual the right kinds of feelings, 
attitudes, points of view, ideals, and sentiments about social practices. 
We look upon the various subjects in the curriculum as means to this end. 

This new conception of education is opposed to the old disciplinary 
notion which assumed that the purpose of training is to discipline the mind, 
and, that when the mind is once well trained, a person is fitted for any 
situation where intelligence is demanded. This new view of education 
has been making itself felt in the twentieth century in concentrating atten- 
tion upon the need of relating the instruction to the pupils’ experience 
in such a manner as will insure the modification of their behavior and 
provide for larger control of conduct in the future. At the same time 
the tendency has been to regard behavior in its social aspects. Therefore, 
educational writers and speakers of the twentieth century have put unusual 
emphasis upon the social aim of education. Educators now usually agree 
that the outcome of education shall be either fixed behavior,—that is, habits 
—on the one hand, or attitudes, ideals, points of view, and sentiments as 
controls of behavior on the other. They also agree, as I indicated above, 
that the emphasis shall be upon the behavior of the individual in its social 
bearing. 

I wish here to center attention upon another element in the situation, 
for I am sure it has not received sufficient emphasis, and by many it has 
been neglected altogether. I wish to call attention to the conditions in 
society for which we wish to develop controls in children through school 
instruction. The important questions to my mind to ask and answer are: 
What kind of controls or behavior is the child going to need in his social 
life to make him an effective individual? Over what sorts of situations 
must the child gain mastery? What sort of values must we develop in the 
child that will lead him to control his ever-increasing leisure for his own 
and the social good? The problem of the educator musician is to discover 
what music can do in accomplishing these results. Has music a function 
in the life of the individual in giving him a new squint at life? What does 
it add to the mental life that will make the individual a more wholesome 
citizen? In my opinion, we are practically more concerned with socializing 
the child than we are with socializing the curriculum. In fact we are pri- 
marily interested in the child and the social life and conditions he is to 
master, and only incidentally in the curriculum, We are interested in the 
curriculum only in so far as it will prepare the child to control his environ- 
ment now and as an adult later on. That is, we are actually concerned 
with the health of the child, with his play and recreation, with his bodily 
vigor, with his vocational information and fitness, with his citizenship, with 
his voting, with his moral actions, and how he is to help control the condi- 
tions in society whereby he can save these in abundance. Moreover, we 
are interested in the curriculum only in so far as it will get good health 
and bodily vigor, as it will lead individuals to play and enjoy profitable 
recreation, as it will give vocational fitness, and in so far as it will make 
a moral, upright, and effective citizen. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE COMMUNITY SONGBOOK 
By the Chairman, PETER W. DYKEMA, The University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
The Service Version of the Star-Spangled Banner 

In the Liberty Edition there appeared a new arrangement of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” called the Service Version. Although there has been 
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presented in our official Journal some explanation of the reasons for this 
version, interest in the subject is so keen that a restatement with some 
addition may well be made at this time. 

The story of the deliberations of this Committee of Twelve is one of 
many hours of investigation and discussion. From the conferences and a 
vast amount of correspondence, came the version as printed. The determin- 
ing of the melody by following the folk song idea was a comparatively 
easy problem. The committee was unanimous regarding the version of the 
melody. The question of the harmony could not so easily be determined 
by reference to the singing of the people, because with us at least, the 
Star-Spangled Banner is essentially a unison song. The Committee had 
difficulty in arriving at a suitable harmonization. Especially marked were 
differences of opinion regarding the treatment of the first four measures of 
the chorus. Protracted discussion failed to bring about a unanimous opinion 
as to the best bass for this portion (naturally with corresponding tenor and 
alto). However, the version finally selected received the support of a 
decided majority of the members. 

Here is a version which is presented as being sensible, dignified, and 
simple. It will undoubtedly be widely used. Whether it is the final version 
can be settled only by the real judges of all folk material—time and the 
people. 

We have tried to teach everybody this version of the Star-Spangled 
Banner. We have staked our reputation on it. We had plates made of it 
and had it put into the newspapers and editorials written about it. The only 
thing we say about this version that is an advantage over any other version, 
in addition to its intrinsic merit, which we, of course, believe in or we 
shouldn’t give it, is that so far as we know, it has a far better chance of 
standardization than any other version ever dreamed of. There are more 
people who are going to use it. There are more publishing firms that are 
going to use it, and there are more general influences that are using this 
than has ever been using any other version. Your Committee, representing 
you, and we believe in close touch with your desires, felt that this was the 
version that ought to be used. The only argument I am now putting to 
you as aside from that beyond accepting our judgment is this question 
of the great forces that are now making toward standardization. Therefore 
your committee says—give the effort at standardization one more trial, 
and we think you have a mighty good chance of having the final version 
now. Of course, it is only a chance. We think it is about ninety-five to 
one, but it is a chance just the same! 

In the meantime, it is a matter of interest to know that this version 
is printed in the three million Army Song Books printed and distributed 
free of charge by the War Department to all men in the service, and that 
it is also to appear in the books now being printed for the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. The band books corresponding to these song books, which 
are supplied to all bands in the service of the United States government, 
also follow this version. The Boston Symphony Orchestra uses this version 
at all of its concerts. Moreover it is used exclusively by Ginn and Company, 
C. C. Birchard and Company, the Oliver Ditson Company, Silver, Burdett, 
& Co., American Book Co., Scott, Foresman & Co. and the Victor and Colum- 
bia Talking Machine Companies, and a number of other music publishers. 
Band and orchestra parts corresponding to the Service Version are issued 
by the Birchard and Ditson companies. The latter Company also issues 
the song as a solo in three keys, for high, medium, and low voice, in a 
beautiful folio edition, and is printing eight octavo editions embracing a 
variety of arrangements. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF LABOR TOWARD MUSIC EDUCATION 


CHARLES B. STILLMAN, President American Federation of Teachers, (which 
is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor) and Secretary of 
the Committe on Education of the American Federation of Labor, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Labor has recognized that the key to the educational situation is the 
teaching, and that it is impossible to secure the right kind of teachers with- 
out making it financially possible for the right kind of teachers to stay in 
the game and to attract that kind of teacher to take up preparation for 
teaching. Labor knows that the normal schools of the country are only 
three-fifths—most of them only one-half—full now; that in the Washington 
City Normal School they have entered in their classes nine where it has 
formerly been ninety. Labor, knowing the value of craftsmanship, is 
alarmed when it sees the prospects ahead of its children being under the 
instruction of persons who are not craftsmen in their line. They are advo- 
cating upward revision of school revenues and upward revision of teachers’ 
salaries. They insist, and a large number of teachers are commencing 
to insist, that that is the urgent professional matter before the schools of 
the country at the present time. We might as well face the fact that our 
education is falling down, our system is cracking. Whether that is true 
in your particular field of music I am not so sure. You will find that labor 
is solidly back of this proposition, namely, that if the school situation is 
to be saved, teaching must ‘be made, in the first place, self-respecting and, 
in the second place, self-supporting. 

That alone ought to demonstrate that labor has a peculiar appreciation 
of what we call cultural subjects. Among cultural subjects music is one 
of the most prominent. Laborers are paying out enormous sums of money 
in the aggregate for private instruction in music which the community 
should be furnishing them free. All they need is a very slight amount of 
guidance for them to see the folly of their contributing from their own 
pocket-books and meager earnings for musical education that should be paid 
for by the taxes which they pay directly or indirectly. You will find that 
any approach along that line on your part in the community will be met. 

The value of music or of any other subject must be determined by its 
effect on society, on social relations, and it is in that particular phase that 
our educational system as a whole has been falling down. I leave it to 
you as to how far it applies to music. 

Music can be made a community enterprise. Music can be made a 
training in co-operation, and the very spirit of music is violated if it is not 
made of thoroughly democratic things. On all of those grounds you can 
count absolutely on the support of organized labor, because organized labor 
is fundamntally interested in securing the best education facilities for the 
children of all the people. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL 
ELEANOR SMITH, Chairman. 

Your committee on Sunday School Music takes pleasure in reporting 
the completion and publication of the Sunday School Hymnal, the initial 
steps toward the completion of which were taken at our 1911 meeting in 
Detroit. 

The book as it stands embodies principles to which the Conference 
assented at the Detroit meeting. These were in brief: (1) That its con- 
tents embody universal religious truth; in other words, doctrine which is 
subscribed to by the majority of Christian people. (2) That such phases 
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of the truth as are best adapted to the understanding of young people be 
expressed in good and simple poetry set to beautiful, dignified and childlike 
music. That this music be not less good in quality than the best secular 
music for children. (3) That religious folk-songs, songs in artistic form by 
standard composers, and such Church hymns as are interesting to children 
and appropriate to their use, make up the contents of the book. (4) That 
no secular arrangements or quasi-religious music of a secular character be 
admitted. 

The Children’s Hymnal consists of 265 songs and hymns. Forty-five 
songs are intended for children of nine years and under. A second group 
of seventy songs is more appropriate for older children. A third section 
consists of fifty carols. A smaller group of songs and part-songs is designed 
for use by the Sunday School choir. Eighty hymns are included. These 
are all tuneful and familiar and will be useful in making the connection 
between the Sunday School and the more forma] Church service. 

The members of this body by helping to spread a knowledge of The 
Children’s Hymnal will undoubtedly help their own work along. We are 
all interested in good material for children. Every good song that is 
learned makes it easier to teach another good song; every bad song bars 
the way for what is desirable. Many superintendents and Sunday School 
teachers not only need guidance,—they want it. By telling them of such 
books as these we are aiding in the propaganda for better music everywhere. 





REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


WILL EARHART, Chairman 

Except for the implication carried in the title, the functions of the 
Educational Council were not officially prescribed. Prior to the St. Louis 
meetings, therefore, where the Council was to meet and begin active work, 
it was essential that the opinions of the members be gathered, in order 
to shape the policies and immediate program of the Council. Accordingly, 
the chairman of the Council sent out a circular letter to the members, 
asking them to suggest topics for discussion in St. Louis, and making 
suggestions of some such topics. In the replies received, extended by some 
further correspondence, ten topics were set forth as being appropriate for 
discussion at the St. Louis meetings. The deliberations there, however, 
resulted in combining topics in two cases, reducing the number to eight. 
These are as follows: 

1. Music Credits in Colleges and Universities and Propaganda for 
more advanced study of Music in High Schools. 

2. Courses for Training Supervisors of Music and the Grade Teacher 
in Music. 

3. Extension of Music to all Schools not at present including it. 

4. Inquiry into salaries, living conditions and expenses of Super 
visors of Music. 

5. Preparation of suggestions for Standard Courses in Musie for 
Elementary Schools. 

6. Definition of Attainments specified in Courses of Study in Musie 
as an aid toward defining Standards of Measurement. 

7. The Development of Vocational Music Study in Grammar Sehools 
and High Schools. 

8. Articulation of School and Community Music. 

It is evident that these topics not only provide a broad and strong 
program for work, but that collectively they outline a conception, held by the 
members alike, of the functions and duties appropriate to the Council. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
To be sent to JAMES McILROY, JR., Mt. Oliver, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Music Supervisors’ National Conference 


City | TT 


$2.50 new member 


Position $1.50 renewal 


a. ae eee ON eee ae ee Enclosed 


Please give address to which you wish the book sent. 
All who paid 1919 dues are ‘‘Renewals.’’ Others are ‘‘New’’ 








WHAT IS BETTER ? 


FOR THAT PROGRAM YOU ARE PLANNING 
THAN A TUNEFUL, ATTRACTIVE OPERA? 


We have the Orchestra parts adapted to your 
needs and at a low cost for 


BOHEMIAN GIRL — BELLS OF CORNEVILLE — CHIMES OF NORMANDY — 
— PIRATES OF PENZANCE — MIKADO — PINAFORE 


For these and other orchestra needs for Birchard and other publications write 


TRACY MUSIC LIBRARY,-1 Beacon St.Boston, Mass. 











Music for Teachers 


is our 


SPECIALTY 


Among the newest and best of our publications are: 


The Proficient Pianist, by Louis Victor Saar. 

Modern and thoroughly progressive study works by one of America’s 
foremost pedagogues. Book I, for Beginners, Price $1.00; Book II, for 
Intermediates, Price $1.50. 

Ghost Tales, by MaruitDE BILBrRo. 

Nine fascinating little musical tales by the composer of ‘‘Land of 
the Elves.’’ Price 75 cents. 

Melody Book, by Dororny Gaynor BLAKE. 

The second book of this entertaining and attractive method of teaching 
little children is as successful as the very popular first book. Price 60 cents. 

A great variety of teaching pieces of all grades. Send for complete 
Catalogue. 

Send for the inestimably valuable Supervisors’ Guide, free upon 
request. 


THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 


137 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MUSIC OF THE NEGRO FROM THE 
FOLK SONG TO THE ART SONG AND THE ART CHORUS. 


JOHN WESLEY WorK, Professor Latin and History, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Folk Song of the American Negro is American Soul, a large part 
of American life interpreted and translated into African Melody. It is a 
close communion of African form with American spirit. The distinguishing 
features of this form are scale, syncopation, rhythm, melody, and an almost 
unvarying arrangement of verse and chorus. 

If there is any one quality which is more prominent and more impress- 
ive than all others in this music, it is the quality of rhythm. More than 
any other quality, it gives the music its peculiar character. A conception 
of Negro Folk Song Music without this exquisite rhythm ever progressing 
towards perfection, is a conception of the day without the light of the sun. 
Without a clear understanding and appreciation of this fact, there can be 
no proper conception and appreciation of this music. When we hear it in 
its natural environments and indigenous conditions, we are at once impressed 
with this sense of rhythm. It is rhythm, rhythm, everywhere—the whole 
atmosphere is rhythm—and voluntarily our vitalized emotions, often find 
expression in a motion of our bodies, the rhythmic sway, the rhythmic pat 
of the foot, the rhythmic clap of hands, telling the soul’s experience of 
overwhelming happiness. The rhythm of the Negro’s music is, to him, 
impelling. Did you ever notice a crew of Negro laborers? Were they not 
singing? Were not their hammers, or their drills, or axes, rising and 
falling to the rhythm of some song? They always work well, they always 
fight well, when working or fighting to the accompaniment of their music. 

The African Folk Song is constructed upon the verse and chorus plan. 
The leader expresses the subject and meaning of the song and the chorus 
repeats and emphasizes. Often the chorus is one simple expression but it is 
reiterated in such manner that there is no mistaking its meaning, or its 
importance. Some times it repeats each verse but it is always emphasizing 
and driving home the thought of the verse. It is a striking fact that the 
African’s form of musical expression which he contributed towards the 
creation of the Folk Song of the American Negro, has persisted through the 
centuries, and preserved its identity almost without change. The one 
noteworthy change, which is an American contribution, is the addition of 
one note, flat seven, to the scale, making a sexatonic scale the vehicle of 
American Folk Song Music. This flat seven is a surprise note in the 
scale and quite probably expresses the surprise of the African at the 
newness and strangeness of the New World. 

There are no secular Negro Folk Songs worth the name. What we 
find are almost always worthless fragments or unworthy doggerel. But 
there are thousands of sacred songs more or less valuable, that have sprung 
from the heart of the Negro, giving him inspiration, hope and courage, and 
bringing to him joy and consolation. All these songs are based upon the 
Scriptures. They go over the whole scope of the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation. Every individual song draws its inspiration from some biblical 
expression, thought, or event in sacred history, 

To the slaves this was more than a Messianic prophecy; it was the 
promise of liberty. 

With this folk music as a source, a religious and social history of the 
South could be written; the Bible could be reconstructed. 
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What Does Music Mean 
to Your School? 


OW many lives does music influence? Not all pupils will learn to sing or 


to play some musical instrument. 


All can enjoy or enter into, thru 


listening, the greatest music the world has produced. 
Thru music, your pupils are stimulated to a deeper appreciation of the 


true and the beautiful. 


There are five episodes from the life of a people 
suggested by the music of Tschaikowsky’s “The 
Overture 1812,’’ Record A-5874. 

Your Knowledge of history will be stimulated as 
you listen to this music. 

A poem by Henri Cazalis is paralleled by Saint- 
Saéns’ music, ‘““Danse Macabre,” Record A-1836. 


Your Imagination will fill the picture to your 
complete satisfaction when you hear the music. 


Each episode and repeated theme in the 
“Rondino” by Vieuxtemps, Record 36523, has a 
counterpart in bits of the poem, “Culprit Fay,” 
by Joseph Rodman Drake. 

From your Experience you will enlarge upon the 
mood in each group of lines,as the music will suggest. 

Gounod has done a clever trick in tone combina- 
tion in his “Funeral March of a Marionette,” 
Record A-1211. He plays upon your fancy with a 
burlesque in music. 

Your sense of Humor cannot resist the appeal of 
the little burlesque and its story. 


The analyses of many other selections of splendid music, and 


tional Literature. 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 
Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 
Reproducer, winding crank and 


suggestions of what they may mean to you, are found in the 
Columbia Educational Catalog, ““The Grafonola in the Class 
Room.” This catalog contains an abundance of 
material for Kindergarten, Grades, and High School, 
carefully graded and classified. Ss 
Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Grafonola ( $ 
and Pushmobile with a number of Educational 
Records in your School on trial, without cost or ob- 
ligation to you, so that you may 
prove,thru your own satisfaction, 
what great service Columbia ma- 
terial may be in your schools. 
Send the coupon for Educa- | _ Woolworth Building, New York City 


Gro 


Clip this coupon and mail today 


CoLuMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 


Please send the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 


| Grafonola Catalog C] 
Educational Record Catalog C] 


Columbia Graphophone Musical Measurement Manual C] 
Company Name 


turntable may be locked in Woolworth Bldg., New York City | TRE esecxnvninssarstineociveriosincnantneaniaa 


_ pushmobile. 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 


Lendon Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Read, E. C. State... 
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In the study and interpretation of these songs it must always be kept 
in mind that they were the means of the Negro’s communication with his 
own people and with God. They were not meant to be understood by any 
other. This explains the fact that most of their songs have dual meanings, 
one apparent, and the other hidden. 

The most noteworthy and a really sublime characteristic of this Folk 
Music is that in all the hundreds of songs we have found there is no trace 
of any sentiments of bitterness, hatred or revenge. It is the music of hope, 
faith, joy, courage, patience, endurance, humility, and of Love. It sets 
and maintains the highest standards of religion and ethics and employs 





GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


DR. DANN: If it is true that the pupils from the violin classes go to 
private teachers I should consider that a distinct compliment to the class. 
I do not share in the belief that the public schools will monopolize piano 
teaching and eliminate the private teachers. 

MR. GIDDINGS: The private teacher will not be eliminated but will 
be taken into the public schools where she belongs. 

MRS. HAAKE of Evanston, IIl.: It will at least eliminate the poor 
teacher. Some of us are afraid of technic. We can’t get along without it. 

MRS. HENNIGER of St. Louis: Technic without rhythm means noth- 
ing. Poor sightreading is due to lack of rhythmic feeling. Pay attention 
to technic but base it on rhythm. 

MR. HAMILTON of Wellesley, Mass.: There are two ways of teaching 
music: 1. By outside instruction. 2. by inside instruction. I never before 
realized the possibility of class work in schools. The success of European 
instructors is due ‘o class work. I distinctly approve, but outsiders, pupils, 
and teachers should be permitted to attend these classes and be free to 
ask questions. 

MR. BRAUN of Pottsville, Pa.: Why not a combination of both pri- 
vate and class work? I have worked most beneficially in this way with 
classes of sixteen to eighteen. But a class of four is the ideol one. The 
private music teacher can give two half hours per week. Combine with 
class work, and they improve and are properly placed. I am very much 
in favor of class work. From the private music teacher’s standpoint it 
is feasible. 

MR. ENZIGER of St. Louis: Whenever supervisors are ready to form 
applied music courses they should consult the musician. The surest way 
to get co-operation between the private teacher and the public schools is to 
adopt a certain standard. The individuality of the private teacher should 
be allowed to move. If piano music is allowed to be taught outside of 
schools then private teachers should be permitted to use their own methods. 

MR. KROEGER: The matter of grading is hard. This matter should 
be standardized and yet be flexible so that a first class private teacher is 
not out. In regard to classes: the public schools after all are the place for 
the development of music on an educational basis. Our great American 
composer is going to come from the American public schools. When we 
get into the third, fourth, and fifth grade in piano it is very hard to teach 
in classes. A teacher has two types of pupils and cannot divide his atten- 
tioin, cannot approach his pupils in the same way at all. A first-class 
teacher uses a different method with every pupil. The class work is excel- 
lent for elementary grades, but in the in-between part the work must be 
individual. The private teachers should give aid to the public schools. 
Children like music, I believe that. We music teachers must drop being 
so purely technical. 
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“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 
Are Specialists In 


Entertainment Material 


Prompt Shipment. (We are not sim- 
ply Brokers but carry a good stock.) 


Special Service. (A Corps of capable 
advisors when you are in doubt.) 


Courteous Treatment. (If we are 
Wrong we'll make it Right.) 

Cream Of All Publications. (We have 
tried to list nothing but Good Ma- 
terial.) 


You will find “The Little Music 
Shop” a great help to you. See our 
catalog. 


Send for catalog of Operettas, Can- 
tatas, Drill, Pageants, Plays, Action 
Songs, etc. 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


‘Franklin, Ohio 
also 
Denver, Colorado 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


Public School Supervisors are con- 
fronted with the serious problem of 
selecting the material to build with, 
which will be practical, all-embracing 
and simple to present. 


The following volumes contain just 
those things which, touching upon the 
important fundamentals of music edu- 
cation, will later, as individual talent 
develops, bring the faith of sure 
knowledge with the satisfaction of a 
clear field ahead:— 


Elements of Harmony by Emil 
SS err aa 35 
Time Table by Hannah Smith 2 
The Practical Scale Builder by 
Robert J. Ring........0008 .25 
The Music Student’s Spelling 
Book by Mrs. Crosby Adams _ .50 


Clayton F. Summy Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
64 EF. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Circulars, explaining in detail the 
features of each of the above, sent 
upon request. 





























SERVICE SERVICE SERVICE 
SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Elementary School Songs 
Junior High School Songs 
Unison, Two, Three and Four-part 
Songs 
Giddings’ Class Method for Piano 
School Credit Piano Course 
Mitchell’s Class Method for Violin 
Band and Orchestra Instruments, Music and Supplies 
Records for complete Courses in Appreciation and History of Music 
Latest and Best Text Books of Rudiments of Music, Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Canon, Fugue, Orchestration, History and Appreciation. 


Kindegarten Songs and Games 
Grammar School Songs 
High School Song Books 


Correspondence invited. Tell us your troubles and let us help you to over- 
come them. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
School Music Department 
SERVICE STATION 


SERVICE Boston SERVICE 
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Music and Art in Education 
A Vital Factor in Life 


By Leroy B. Campspe.u, Warren, Pa. 


(Ep1Tor’s Note: It is refreshing in these days of scientific, testing, and measuring 
addresses to come upon one of the good old humanistic essays such as is presented in 
the materia! here printed. Many readers wi!l find this statement stimulating and help- 
ful for popular approaches to parents and school authorities.—P. W. D.) 


It is not an easy matter for the parent, the practical man or school director 
to find data on the relation of music to education so he is not to be censured 
too severely for the stand which he usually takes, perhaps influenced by one 
of the afore-mentioned effeminate individuals, and also by the musical conditions 
of his early days. 

For the benefit of just such men this article has been prepared; written by 
one who has had time and has used it in order to place music study in its true 
relation to education and life. The points herein presented are not for argu- 
ment; they are simply plai nfacts and facts need no argument. 

It will be a very uncompromising reader who, after giving careful attention 
to the following five facts, will not change his attitude toward music and its 
relation to education and life. 


The five facts relative to the value of music or art study in education and 
life, will be presented under the headings: 

First—The Creator’s Legacy to Man; Second—The Intellectual Side; Third 
—The Emotional Element; Fourth—The Cultural and Aesthetical Value and; 
Fifth—The Rhythmic Asset. 


First—The Creator’s Legacy to Man. 


Man is endowed by the Creator with a gift which sets him quite apart from 
brute creation. That gift is to be able to find and to appreciate the beautiful 
in its manifold forms. Note the words ‘‘to be able’’; that is, man is born with 
the gift of this capacity for appreciating the beutiful, but like everything else 
the law of compensation enters into the question. Man has been given the 
embryo of this rare gift but he must work to develop it, and it may be developed 
to any degree, depending upon the efforts of the individual. 

The Creator has given us ample evidence of His approval of such develop- 
ment for we find throughout all Nature the exquisite touch of the beautiful. For 
all practical purposes this lavish beauty is superfluous, but Nature sets us the 
example that there is more than just the practical side of life. Note the fact that 
each rock has a graceful vine, each tree a superabundance of beautiful leaves 
and blossoms, each meadow dotted with a varied colored carpet of flowers, each 
forest enhanced by gaily babbling brooklets and feathered choruses everywhere 
furnishing exquisite nature music. 

Man above all animal creation is favored with the special capacity for the 
beautiful. This choicest of all gifts to the human being surely was given to be 
developed, not to be neglected. It must be very pleasing to the Creator to see 
men developing this favored gift and on the other hand it must be very dis- 
pleasing to see it neglected. 

Nature does not provide its subjects with useless capacities. Man requires 
fourteen different elements to maintain a healthy body, any one of which neg- 
lected will detract from his efficiency if not cause a break-down. In like manner 
when man neglects any of his mental or physical capacities he is ..ound to suffer. 

Darwin said, ‘‘To neglect the daily growth in one’s capacity for the beauti- 
ful is absolutely harmful to the individual, especially in the matter of his moral 
and spiritual nature.”’ 

This then, is the first point and if one looks at it fairly and squarely, this 
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Children of eleven nationalities singing the Shoemaker Song, Seattle, Wash. 


*Americanization through music” 
A slogan of the hour 


Music is an universal language that needs no interpreter. It is the one com- 
mon ground and most natural approach to the foreigner in welding him into the 
spirit of true Americanism. 

A great movement is now dag we the country to make firm and lasting the 
process of the melting pot,—to bring securely into the fold of American citizenry 
our adopted brothers ae an lands. Have you thought of Community Singing 


with the 


Victrola and Victor Records? 


Song, universal in its appeal, is a deep and moving force. The 
Community Singing idea of war days must be perpetuated. It is produc- 
tive of immeasurable good in this wh it of Americaniza- 
tion. Nothing is more unifying and democratic than the group singing 
of old familiar and patriotic songs. , Sing them with stirring band accom- 
paniment, —strong, correct, inspiring! 


America (Samuel F. Smith-Henry Guy, rein 





ictor Military Band > 10 in. 
Red, White and Blue (David T. Shaw) ve Military Band) 85c 
Star Spangled Banner (Francis Scott Key-Samuel Arnold) 
to a by the Music Section, National Education Associa- 8 
on) Victor Band \ *7>"* 
Hail ' Columbia (Joseph Hopkinson-Prof. Phile) ( by 
the Music soe National Education. hand - Bm a 85¢ 
Victor Band 
Old Kentucky Home (Stephen Foster) (2) eats Hymn 
a thee rr Pi wd (Julia Nalia Ward Fi an O ca —y 18145 
lieve B.. (Moore) ? ro in. 
*) Home, hee ome (Payne- 85c ae 
Bishop) Victor Band espace Schesk une 


: . . ae the Victrola is not 
For further information, write to the ma a> ian cn ie 


. placed under the —— 
Educational Department and secure from 
° ° , and the cabi 
Victor Talking Machine Co. £2, 2736 cabinet can be 
N J dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 
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proof alone is enough to warrant music as a serious study and an important 
place in any course of education. 

The Second Fact—‘‘ Music as an Intellectual Factor in Education.’’ 

(A) Any intellectual process consists of two phases, viz., impression and 
expression. Authoritative works on Psychology state, ‘‘Every impression has 
its expression’’ (and as a matter of fact this very truth accounts for the Prus- 
sian mind, overloaded with militaristic impressions, breaking out into the present 
world’s terrible cataclysm—Psychologically such a result was inevitable). The 
more clearly cut and honest this impression and expression are made, the more 
value the process has as an educational factor. 

Music and School Studies Relatwe to Impression and Expression. 

The usual process in school is a study of the lesson (the impression) more 
or less desultory and then recitation or examination (the expression) more or 
less vague, usually preceded by a cramming process. In school studies these 
processes, for better or for worse, depend almost entirely upon the disposition 
of the pupil as to whether or not they are made sincerely and honestly. 

In music study where the student commits to memory a master composition 
and delivers his message to the listener (impression and expression) there can 
be no covering up of error, no vagueness, no disnonesty, no ‘‘ponying.’’ There 
is only one thing to do and that is to make a clear cut impression and the clearer 
such impression is made the cleaner and more perfect will be the expression. 

The expression process of music receives prolonged and painstaking effort, 
while in school studies, the expression process, as a rule receives not half so much 
attention. 

In the light of the plain evidence just reviewed it must be conceded that 
this phase of mental discipline gained by use of music study as a medium is of 
a very superior nature. 

(B). Music Relative to the Important Educational Assets, 
Perception and Concentration. 

One of the strongest witnesses for music as a large factor in the intellectual 
education comes directly to the writer from Dr. J. Varley Robberts of Oxford 
University, England. Dr. Robberts, not unlike many other educators, found 
great difficulty in gaining recognition for music study in the University. The 
directors had not investigated the subject one-third as much as had Dr. Robberts 
but were perfectly willing to hand down an adverse criticism. (Cases similar 
to this have been recorded even in America.) 

Dr. Robberts held firmly to the idea that perception and concentration were 
the two most important foundation stones upon which to build any line of educa- 
tion and he further held that these two factors were developed more in music 
(especially in piano study) than by the use of any other study. A recent lecturer 
to a graduation class in Harvard agrees with Dr. Robberts when he chose for his 
subject ‘‘Perception and Concentration the Two Chief Assets in Education.”’ 
The best study in school for the development of perception is reading. A faculty 
develops according to the consistent exercise given it. While reading in school 
exercises the perception faculty, reading in music exercises this same faculty at 
least twice as much. For example, translate just one note, from among many 
to be played, into tone at the piano and note the demand upon the faculty of 
perception ; one must recognize instantly which line or space the note occupies, 
must choose a certain finger for the note in question, must take into account how 
long the note is to be held, whether it is to be played staccato or legato, then pick 
out the right key from among eight-eight, must give the proper expression, must 
also regard the position of the note in relation to the others which make up the 
phrase. By comparing the above perception process with that of reading, it is 
easy to see that note reading is a far superior medium for promoting a light- 
ning-like use of the important faculty of perception. 

At the same time, coupled with this act, concentration comes in for a good 
share of development. 
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These books are in use by more than 2000 public schools, high schools, col- 

leges, normal schools, universities, convents, amateur orchestras. Are you 

one of them? If not, why not start at once and become one of the users of 

these famous orchestra books from which the scholars can learn more in six months than 

~—_ — books in two years. The first violin parts are arranged in the first position 
rougnout, 

















F | _EDITION OF 
(Loe! utp Beginners & Advanced 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


UP-TO-DATE INSTRUMENTA TION— Visio Suits 2ndhan 
= = ——~Violin Obligato, 2nd Man- 
dolin,. Solo Obligate Violins, 2nd Violin, 3rd Violin or Viola in treble clef, Viola, Cello, Bass 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, First Bb Clarinet, Second Bb Clarinet, Bassoon, First Bb Cornet, 2nd 
Bb Cornet, Trombone bass clef, Trombone, treble clef, Baritone bass clef, Baritone treble 
clef, Euphonium bass clef, Euphonium treble clef, Bb Base bass.clef, Bb Bass tréble clef, 
Drums, Altos or Horns in Eb, C Saxophone, Soprano Saxophone in Bb, Tenor Saxophone in 
Bb, Alto Saxophone Eb, Baritone Saxaphone in Eb, Piano acc. or Organ part The Piano 
or Organ has the melodies cued im and can also be used as conductor's part. 





























Ist Violin, Violin Obligato, Solo Obligato Vio- 


FOR VIOLIN CLASSES—iins (Ist and 2nd), with or without Piano or 


Organ, but you can add any of the above parts. 


FOR BEGINNERS 36—Diana wy egenanneee ty a 


37—Bugie Boy March...... 



















































1 to 10—Guide Exercises...........Emli Ascher 38—Sextette, from “Lucia”.em....---- onizetts 
Ti—Fox and Goose....... scascceseeFolks Song 39—Jolly Captain—March......«...4. Engliemann 
12—German March Song........ «--Folks Song *40—Ec s from Naples (Eco di Napoli), 
13—How Can { Leave Thee........... Kuecken Emil Ascher 
14—Bliue Bells of Scotiand........Scotch Song Medley Overture, introducing: rgarita, 
15—Lola Waltz......... sseseewss- Emil Ascher Farewell to Naples (Addio a_ Napoli), 
16—New York Life Macch.....4..Emil Ascher Marie, Marie, O Sole Mio, A Frang 
17—Lilac Waltz .....20+<eceecess-Emil Ascher Santa Lucia, Funniculi, Funnicula. 
18—Air from “Rigoletto”. ...0.....-+- G. Verdi *41—Grand Opera Selection........ Emil Ascher 
19—The Oream BIEZ. ce rseessses Emil Ascher introducing: Lucia di Lammermoor, Bohe- 
20—True Love Mazurka (Three Sr09). a mian Girl, Poet and Peasant, Lohengrin. 

m sc. rcearo offman, Fatst 
21—Our Boys and Girls of Canternia, March, March oe Seen ee oy 
mil Ascher *42— ure), 
22—Moonlight Schottische .»cces..Emil Ascher Sees G08 Welans GCeeeuy ~— y rn 
23—Cupid’s Heart Gavotte.:.......Emit Ascher Introducing: Rustic, Come Back to Erin, 
24—Norma March. ...0.-casseus---.V- Bellini Wearing of the Green, Barndoor, Believe 
25—Minuet from “Dor Suan”. ..W. A. Mozart Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms, 
26—Boys’ Brigade March........Percy Wenrich Miss McLeod’s Reel, The Last Rose of. 
atti, ~~ Hy of America ver f Pa Summer, Garry Owen, Minstrel Boy. 
eC eeeccccccecccecs m soher 43— 1 March), 
Introducing: Our Flag is There, Old Folks CER CFS VEEEEES ¢ he | 
at Home (Swanee River), Tramp! Tramp! 
en oe ye Glory! G ! Hal- 
elujah' My Ol entucky Home, He's a 
Jolly Good Fellow. epee ADVANCED No, 2 
*28—American N 
aw rargseiersd \- _ 44—Our Students’ March..«-n.»-..Eml! Ascher 
Introducing: Yankee Doogle, America (My 45—HuMoreske - -.- mawnwwer«enaesAnton Dvorak 
Country, ‘Tis of Thee), Marching Thro’ 46—Junior voy te pescocoors pscoss Emil Ascher 
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By the present methods of technic practice the mind is ever held absolutely 
upon the task in hand, therefore concentration receives a wonderful stimulus at 
each study period. The old method of practicing for hours upon various technic 
figures. scales, isolated arpeggios, etc., the faculty of concentration was abso- 
lutely dissipated, but in the system where we find the technical material directly 
from musical etudes and inspired pieces the interest is kept keyed up to a high 
pitch and hence concentration is constantly used to an acute degree in the prac- 
tice period. The memorizing and playing of a complicated masterpiece certainly 
requires a high degree of concentration. 

As strongest evidence that these important factors, perception and concen- 
tration, do assuredly enter into the educational foundations, Dr. Robberts has 
kept an accurate record of his music students in Oxford University for thirty 
years and found that while he had under his tuition during that time only ten 
percent of the student body, yet seventy-five percent of scholarship honors was 
won by the small 10% group represented by the music students. 

The overwhelming proportion, maintained through such an extended period, 
places the situation entirely without the pale of coincidence; there can be but 
one conclusion and that is, music study does develop the powers of perception 
and concentration thereby enabling the student to reach higher attainment than 
his fellow student without such study. 


Local Observations Relative to the Music Student in the Public Schools. 

Further proof along this same line may be seen on all sides. For example in 
Warren, Pa., there is offered each year a first, second and third prize for scholar- 
ship honors. Who should win these honors, the students who have only school 
work or those who have the added burden of music study? The answer naturally 
follows that the student who has all his time for school studies would of course 
win the scholarship honors. This is not the case, however, since the records will 
show that during the past eight years, the first prize has been won six times by 
the best music students. Three times the first, second and third prizes have been 
won by the music students. When music is taught by the modern scientific 
system, results like the above will follow all over the land. 

Music a Recreation. 

Not a few students take up the study of music as a recreation. Recreation 
is an absolute necessity and every one must have one kind or another. A recrea- 
tion must satisfy three demands; first, it must use other faculties and nerve lines 
than the individual’s regular routine work ; second, it must be interesting enough 
to keep the mind entirely off the daily routine work; third, it must be pleasure- 
able, buoyant and refreshing. Music satisfies most admirably all three demands 
and is to be highly recommended as a recreation since it builds into the student 
a much better educational background, touching and developing as it does so 
many useful and necessary assets to the student’s life. 

Many students choose for recreation cards, billiards, pool, checkers, chess, 
ete., and while these games satisfy the above demands for a recreation, yet it does 
not take a very far-sighted person to see that music is in every point infinitely 
superior to any of these when used as a recreation. 

With the rehearsal of these personally known facts which are duplicated all 
over the land, it is not very difficult to see the advantage of music study relative 
to the intellectual in education. This then is the second point. 

The Third Fact—Music and tts Relation to Life Through 
the Emotions. 

For thousands of years man was governed almost wholly by his feelings 
and emotions ; he felt hungry and he ate, he felt thirsty and he drank, he became 
sleepy and he slept, saw his fellow man bruised or in pain and expressed pity or 
sympathy. For ages and ages the intellect was practically an unknown factor. 
Now and then during the last three thousand years an intellectual growth made 
itself manifest as in the age of Pericles some 400 B. C., but broadly speaking the 
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intellect did not come into its own until after the dark ages. The intellect, there- 
fore, has tried to govern man only for a comparatively few years, while the 
feelings and emotions have possessed him perhaps a hundred times as long. It 
is therefore plain to be seen that man is a creature governed and controlled 
largely by his feelings and emotions. That being the case would it not then be 
a good proceeding to develop and refine man’s feelings and emotions? It cer- 
tainly would. How can these two assets best be refined and developed? Everyone 
knows that music is the one art that appeals and exercises the emotions more 
than any other factor. If therefore the feelings and emotions were refined and 
developed in a high degree through the consistent use of the musical art, the 
individual would be a better member of society since he is controlled for the 
most part by these two assets. 


Music and its Influence on the Man of Violent or Vicious Acts. 

Is man really controlled by these two elements? Is this theory true or is it 
not true? If it is true, then musical influence is really very valuable to the life 
of the state. It is an easy matter to test its soundness. Read any morning 
paper ; someone murdered his fellow man. One sees not only a single account but 
two or three in every daily paper besides many other violent or vicious deeds 
are recorded. The man who did the violent deed of course had an intellect; he 
asked his intellect whether or not he should commit this deed, his intellect no 
doubt cautioned him not to do the deed, his intelligence said no! absolutely no! 
but the man went straight on and did the violent act. How did he come to do the 
deed when this present day much mooted intellect told him not to do it? Simply 
because the feelings and emotions control the man and not the intellect. If the 
individual possessed highly refined feelings and emotions he would rarely do the 
deed of violence. 

Most men and some women pay very little attention to the refining of the 
emotions ; they pay much attention to the intellect but neglect the proper balanc- 
ing of the two factors, hence one finds the jails and prisons full of such persons 
whose unrefined feelings and emotions have led them into various deeds of 
violence.* 


The Musician or Artist Relatwe to Violent or Vicious Acts. 
It surely begins to appear that music really does have a place in the vital 
matters of life. Follow the facts still further. Musicians and artists who have 


*The ideal education, it might be stated, is a result of a proper balance of forces. 
For example, the balance used by the ancient Greeks proved successful. Too much 
emotional is not desirable. The intellectual to-day is given a preponderance; this is also 
harmful. Music and its emotional element in order to be properly utilized should always 
have a background of good ethics. Music, like words, can be used for good or bad 
influences. Words can be used to construct the most beautiful and inspirational poems 
and prose or they can be used to place into print the worst bowery and indecent 
doggerel. So with music, it will reinforce a good ethics or it will reinforce and make 
more potent a bad ethics. In the recent world’s crises the German War Lords used 
music to reinforce an undesirable ethics. They exploited the art of music for the pur- 
pose of binding the people together in patriotic enthusiasm. Music binds peoples 
together, (lectures and words alone separate and opinionate) it makes them powerful 
from the patriotic standpoint, it makes them endure, it gives them added physical 
power, and as mentioned before, it backs up a wrong ethics as well as good ethics, 
The Prussian militarists knew these facts and they have seen to it that their subjects 
have had every advantage to build up a strong emotional life. Free concerts every day 
in the week from Government appropriations; each city has cheap opera at the expense 
of the state; the year before the war more than a score of cities received from $60,000 
to $400,000 for promoting music and art. Now the cold, unsympathetic militarist has 
control of these men’s lives and uses them as he wishes for his campaign of frightful- 
ness. The subjects have been brought upon the same wrong ethics so are effective and 
willing tools in the hands of the military exploiters. The Prussian philosophy has edu- 
cated his subjects for generations in this wrong ethics, this ethics of frightfulness, 
that war is glorious, that all acts in war are right so long as it in any way Works 
against the enemy. So in this case the developed or undeveloped emotion becomes 
a dangerous tool of great power in the lives of a people. 
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refined the feelings and emotions should therefore make ideal citizens free from 
the shocking deeds of violence. Not always, because many of them as before 
mentioned, felt compelled, since they could receive no credit in music, to drop 
their school studies in order to follow their God-given talent; this always proves 
a calamity for it makes an over balance of the emotional, which is almost as bad 
for the individual as too little emotional element. But even with this handicap, 
by looking over the jails and prison rosters the musician and artist is almost an 
unknown quantity; that is to say he is somewhat less than one per cent or the 
lowest of any class of individuals convicted for deeds of violence. He may, 
and often does, commit questionable acts, foolish deeds and the like but very 
seldom, the vicious act, as one finds among men of unrefined feelings and emo- 
tions. 

We all admire the hero, the man of great deeds, a Washington, a Garibaldi, 
a Lincoln, but behind the great deed was the great thought and what put the 
great thought over was a well developed and refined emotion. Many men to-day 
are clever, can think out schemes, but few have the great emotion necessary to 
make things move on to complete success. Emotion is the wind back of the sail. 
The sail may be ever so cleverly made but it takes wind to make it of any use. 

Music should therefore become a strong force in the life of the state if given 
a constant proportion of attention in the general educational regime, and the 
best time and place to implant this valuable factor in life is in the school day 
period. 

The Fourth Fact—‘‘The Cultural and Aesthetical Relation of Music to Life.’’ 

This fact is closely allied to the one just presented. It is contended that the 
present day educational regime, based almost wholly upon the purely intellectual, 
does not produce the type of citizen which it would be possible to develop if a 
consistent and systematic proportion of art and music were given a dignified 
place in the students’ regular curriculum. 

The Purely Intellectual Education and Its Influence. 

The educational diet of the usual student from first to last is based almost 
completely upon the three R’s, reading, writing and arithmetic. Consider for a 
moment the mental effect of these studies as they are used solely as the education 
of the youth. For example, arithmetic is a science; it is a cold, inelastic proposi- 
tion; it is rigidly right or wrong, two and two, black or white; each student 
must see it absolutely one way and no other. Reading and writing are also two 
and two, white or black, right or wrong, no elasticity. This sort of education 
goes on year after year until it completely possesses the youth and what is the 
result? Just as might be expected, viz.; a man two and two, black or white, 
right or wrong—a man educated to be set in one way, his way, selfish, one-sided, 
in a rut, opinionated, and one who can not or will not try to see any side but his 
own side to a question. A man who is a hard task master, hard to get along with 
in business or on a committee, a man lacking in broad sympathies, materialistic, 
and a man with a mind upon the dollar at any cost. Good soil for the producing 
of grafters. 

Look about and one sees many, many of this type among the products of 
the present day education; in business life, in the legislative halls and in any 
place where men are thrown together. Results may be seen any and everywhere 
in man’s lack of regard for the feelings of his fellow man; discourteousness 
toward waiters, workmen, porters, people of lowly estate. 

The Properly Balanced Education. 

These things are not right and should not exist. What is the remedy? One 
strong factor for betterment would be the introduction of some systematic and 
regular training during the period of the youth in which he would receive educa- 
tion along the line of awakening his cultural and his aesthetical emotions. Take 
the same students as sat before the classes in reading, writing and arithmetic, 
let them have a few years of earnest art of music study, together with their 
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other studies, and note the effect upon their lives. They would have broader 
sympathies, would be less selfish, more thoughtful of others, more refined, and 
easier to get along with in every walk of life. An art or music study given a 
place in the regular educational life would lend the necessary elasticity which 
the other studies lacked. 

A number of students listening to musie or looking at a work of art do not 
see it in the same one sided way; it is not to them simply two and two, black or 
white, right or wrong. If there are twenty or a hundred listeners each one hears 
and appreciates according to his own experience and education; some hearing 
simply sensuous sweet sounds while others hear and assimilate in varying stages 
ranging from simple rhythmic successions to the most involved and philosophical 
elements in the field of acoustics and other tonal phenomena. 


Products of the Purely Intellectual Education. 

Not long ago at the commencement exercises of one of our large universities 
an excellent orchestra was giving a concert of masterpieces. The young men 
of the audience trained to a finish in the three R’s but with the usual American 
lack of the cultural and aesthetical, stopped the program of good music and 
clamored for rag time. The demand was so insistent the orchestra was unable 
to continue the concert. This is a striking example of an education that turns 
out men of this type who are, as stated before, in a rut, one-sided, selfish, dis- 
courteous. These men too are to become our governmental representatives or 
perhaps misrepresentatives would be a better term. 

Products of the Wholly Educated Man. 

Such men may become clever, schemers, grafters and the like but they will 
never be deep, they will never make humanity better. They develop the objective 
but they do not develop the subjective and do not therefore see between the 
lines as it were. A system of education that develops the subjective makes it 
possible for its followers to see more in fine poetry, in great prose, in nature 
and in business, if you please. A man void of subjective development does not 
dream out problems and the man without a refined emotion does not put over 
the dreams after they are dreamed out. 

This cultural study which develops the perceptions, concentration, the emo- 
tions and other important faculties, sharpens the consciousness of each one into 
whose life it comes precisely as does the development of the touch-sense when 
developed in the man who becomes blind. Think this over Mr. Business Man 
when acting in the capacity of school official or when refusing the son lessons 
in music or art under the misguided idea that music or art is effeminate and 
weak. 

The Fifth and Last Fact—‘The Effect of Rhythmic Development upon Life.’’ 

Upon investigation one finds everything in the universe in a rhythmic state. 
For example, the whole planetary system is rhythmic; each planet makes its 
circuit of the sun with exact rhythmie recurrence. Air is in rhythm, sound 
travels by rhythmic waves, light travels by rhythmic waves, electricity travels 
in the same manner, the waters are rhythmic in motion, the seasons, day and 
night, in fact all things about the individual are in a state of rhythm. 

The individual himself has been given a hint of rhythm by the Creator 
in that he has two legs, two arms, two eyes, regular heart beats, regular breath- 
ings out and in. These, however, in the individual are only the raw material 
and if one wishes to develop his rhythmic embryo he must work for it the same 
as for anything else worth w‘iile. 

The Effect of Rhythm upon the Indwidual. 

Since the whole universe about the individual is in rhythm then it is up to 
each person to develop his own rhythmic powers to a high degree, for the more 
one gets into tune with the rhythmic universe, the more abundantly does he live. 
The one lacking rhythm is out of tune with the universe and naturally will not 
find himself possessed with the power that should rightly belong to him. 
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Rhythm is poise and poise is power. The one asset above all others which 
characterize the great man is the fact that he has poise and if one will investi- 
gate he will find that the great man has developed his sense of rhythm in some 
way ; he is a reader of poetry, lover of music, architecture ; in one way or another 
he has developed this important sense. Corollary; the more highly this won- 
derful sense is developed the more poise and power accrues to the individual. 

Notice the pupils in a school; seek out the girl or boy who shambles along 
out of step during a march and it will be found that this very pupil has the 
poorest scholarship of any student in the school. What this student needs is 
not so much the three R’s as a more systematic development of the sense of 
rhythm ; it is to be found in every one although in verying degrees of develop- 
ment. 

Recapitulation. 


This ends the fifth and last fact; the reader can now judge for himself 
whether or not music and music teaching has a place in life. 

These facts are valuable or they are not valuable. 

Think them over once more for recapitulation sake ; 

First. Has the Creator placed in each of us a marvelous gift peculiar only 
to man; a gift of recognizing and appreciating the beautiful? Do these things 
eminate from man’s spiritual side? Is this spiritual side of man worth devel- 
oping? 

Second. Does music study really call upon and exercise the faculty of per- 
ception as pointed out in this article? Does it call upon and exercise concentra- 
tion? Are these two factors worth anything in the intellectual side of edu- 
eation? How is it that the school student who takes music seriously, loaded 
down thus as he is with an extra study, yet as a rule carries away the highest 
scholarship honors? Does added power in perception and concentration help the 
student in reaching higher scholarship? 

Third. Is it true that man for generations was possessed with feelings and 
emotions far ahead of intellectual? Is man’s predominating element of control 
his intellect or his emotions? Which would it be best for man to possess, a crude, 
undeveloped emotion or a refined and highly developed emotion? Does music 
appeal to, or exercise the emotions and feelings? With what are the motions 
associated? Is it not the soul? Is not the soul the highest expression of the 
Creator in man? Is this asset then worth refining and developing? 

Fourth. Which man is worth the most to himself and the community, the 
one developed wholly upon the three R’s—the intellectual type,—or the man who 
has an education balanced with a proper proportion of the cultural and aestheti- 
cal? Is not the educated man with the added culture and aesthetic side finely 
developed a far superior citizen from any and every point of view? Is serious 
music study a factor in developing man’s cultural and aesthetical side of life? 
Is it not one of the chief factors in such development ? 

Fifth. Does rhythm enter into the various elements of the universe as 
stated in this article? Has man the embryo of rhythm in himself? Would he 
be more powerful in tune or out of tune with the great sea of rhythm in which 
he lives? Is poise worth anything to man? Does rhythm help develop poise? 
Does music study involve or exercise the sense of rhythm? Is not rhythm really 
the chief factor in music? 

Upon the readers’ answers to the foregoing questions will depend his attitude 
with regard to whether or not he considers the five facts of value to education 
and life. If he concedes them of value then he will agree that music study is 
worthy a serious place in life and therefore in any educational curriculum. 

Even that business man who opposes his son’s music study, if he should by 
any chance whatever spend the time to read these facts, might agree that his 
son’s chances in the game of life would not at least be diminished by developing 
in him the resources pointed out in this preachment. The great fallacy under 
which altogether too many men are laboring is this, viz.: they are bending all 
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Written and Composed by Arthur A Penn. 


The spirit of Gilbert & Sullivan permeates them all. They 
have been successfully produced by the leading Amateur and 
School organizations all over the United States and Canada. 
Nothing comparable to them has ever been published. 

Really MUSICAL— 
Really WITTY— 


Really INIMITABLE— 


YOKOHOMA MAID—Japanese Operetta in Two Acts........$1.00 net 
THE LASS OF LIMERICK TOWN—Romantie Comic Opera in 
pk ne ee ree ety oa 1.50 net 


CAPTAIN CROSSBONES 

or The Pirate’s Bride—Original Comic Opera in Two Acts.. 1.50 net 
MAM’ZELLE TAPS 

or, The Silver Bugler—American-Anglo-French Operetta in a 

PUCRNES GE. TWO BOs occé vc cca deseestcctaenes sdacesas 1.50 net 


Descriptive Circular giving full particulars of Caste, Story and Musi- 
cal Numbers, mailed on request. 


Complete Vocal Score and Libretto of any of the above four Operettas 
sent on examination. 


M. WITMARK & SONS 


WITMARK BLDG. NEW YORK 
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energies to the idea of what men will produce instead of the more important 
idea of what will produce men. In the last event what is education and do 
the precepts set forth in this article assist or detract from such education? 
Education is that mental growth and discipline which enables man to enter 
most completely into the highest forms of human thought and activities. 





YOUR EDUCATION IS MY BUSINESS 


Wituiam C. BaGiey, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


(Eprror’s Note: The Smith-Towner Bill contemplates the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education, with a Secretary who shall have a seat in the President’s Cabinet. 
The official stenographic report of the joint hearings on the Bill, held before the Com- 
mittees on Education of the Senate and House on July 10, 11 and 12, has been issued 
from the Government Printing Office. It is a document of 162 pages, and contains 
some very interesting and valuable information. One of the most significant addresses 
was made by Prof. Bagley, from which we quote briefly.—pP. w. D.) 


‘*T think that the great change that has come about in our conception of 
education in this country because of the war has been this: Before the war we 
were prone to look upon education as an individual advantage and upon ignor- 
ance as an individual handicap. We thought that the person who was unfor- 
tunate enough to be ignorant was handicapped in the struggle for life and that 
the person who had the advantages of education had a very distinct advantage 
in this struggle. It seems to me that the point of view we must take now is that 
education is a national advantage and ignorance is a national handicap. This 
does not preclude the other point of view, but it does give us a different attitude 
toward education. For the first time we are impelled as a people to take a 
national point of view and to consider education from a national standpoint. 

‘*Under the older system we had the development of what has been aptly 
termed the ‘‘neighborhood’’ conception of educational responsibility. If a town 
or city or village had good schools, it was usually complacently self-satisfied ; if 
other towns had poor schools, it was their business. The point of view now, I 
think is that poor schools in any part of the country are a handicap to the country 
as a whole. It does make a difference to the business man of New York, whether 
there are poor schools in Georgia, or lowa or North or South Dakota, or Nebraska 
or New Jersey. We cannot” live to ourselves alone’ educationally any more than 
we can isolate ourselves industrially or politically. The exclusive support of 
public education by State and local ayhorities has not been effective from the 
national point of view. As a nation we have certain fundamental weaknesses 
that are due to educational weaknesses, and to the fact that our schools are 
not 100 per cent efficient throughout the land. 

**T believe that the only way in which to solve the Nation’s educational 
problem is through just such Federal co-operation as this bill provides, and this 
means co-operation without domination. Under our present policy of almost 
exclusive local support of public schools, the educational system of the country 
is weakest where, from the standpoint of national welfare, it should have its 
greatest strength. Its most serious weaknesses, as I have tried to point out, are 
to be found in the utter inadequacy of our rural and village schools which enroll 
more than one-half of the Nation’s children, and in our shameful neglect of 
teacher preparation. These two great sources of weakness involve problems 
that can be solved only when they are attacked upon a nation-wide basis. They 
are, indeed, national problems in the strictest sense of that term—and they are 
problems than which no others that you are called upon to face have deeper 
significance to the welfare and progress of the Nation.”’ 
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Northwestern University 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


The University School of Music offers courses in Public School and 
Community Music, and Piano and Voice Pedagogy in addition to 
courses in Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Voice and Theory of 
Music leading to academic degrees. Literary studies in the College 
of Liberal Arts included without extra cost. Thorough Preparatory 
School maintained. Refined social environment and beautiful situa- 
tion on the wooded shores of Lake Michigan. 





The professional String Quartet, the student Symphony Orchestra 
of eighty, a junior orchestra of thirty-five, the A Cappella Choir, the 
Evanston Musical Club and the great North Shore Musical Festivals 
with choruses totaling over 2,000 voices offer unparalleled practical 


advantages. Three well appointed buildings, seven hundred students, 


faculty of forty. 


Send for detailed description of courses 


and book of views 


PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN, Dean 


Box 900 


EVANSTON, ILL. 














Let Us Solve Your Music Problem 
— For 7 cents 


When you can’t afford too expensive a song 
book— when no boo you’ve seen seems ex- 
actly right—when you want a small, compact 
book that contains just the songs you wish — 
you'll find these requirements fully satisfied in 


“The 101 Best Songs”, 


It is a world-famous book pul “Hed by The 

Cable Company; 3,000,000 copies: Sold. Con- 

tains words and music in easy keys—101 

splendid selections — Folk and Opera melodies 

—Patriotic, Sentimental and Col- 

Teachers lege Songs, and simple melodies 
Write for for the smaller children. 


FREE Sample 
| ¢ a Copy, in 100 Lots, f.o.b. 
Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, 
prepaid. Less than twelve at 
10c each, prepaid. 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
28 Cable Bidg., Chicago 


Cable Bidg. (C-98) 












—And This 
Book of 
Poems 


is undoubtedly 
the choicest col- 
lection ever put 
out at the price. 


Photo of each 
author, and 
prose supple- 
ment. Paper 
covers. Handy 
size (444 x8.) 
15 cents a copy, 
prepaid, in any 
quantity. 
No Free Copies 
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Junior Laurel Songs 


(M. Teresa Armitage) 


For Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades and Junior High Schools has 
been lately adopted by the States of Tennessee and Oklahoma. It is recog- 


nized as the great 
AMERICANIZATION SONG BOOK 


Edith C. Westcott in a special article writes: 


*‘Junior Laurel Songs is undoubtedly the best book today available 


for the purposes of Americanization.”’ 


It sounds the key note of School Singing: Joy, Courage, Hope and 


Good Will! The Spirit of America in Song. 





IMPORTANT 
The new and permanent edition of 


55 COMMUNITY SONGS 


will be ready November 25th. 110 Songs under the new title of 


~~ 


Twice 55 Cc*.munity Songs 


Practically all the original material with as many more ideal commun- 


ity songs and choruses, old and new. 


Same price—1l0e per copy; 8¢ net in quantity. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Leading Publishers of School and Community Music 
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